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political theory since Bluntschli. The point of view is, of course, 
German throughout, and what is presented is more deutsche than 
allgemeine theory of the state ; but that partiality to environment is 
no more German than it is human. It should be said, however, that 
reference to English and French authorities is unusually frequent. 
Professors Dicey and Burgess are several times cited, though Rehm 
does not agree with their views, and in one instance Professor 
Burgess's theory is totally misunderstood (p. 348). 

„ C. E. Merriam, Jr. 

University of Chicago. ' J 

The Welsh People. By John Rhys, M.A., and David Brynmor 
Jones. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — xxvi, 
678 pp. 

In this volume we have the best account of the Welsh people 
ever written and one of the best accounts ever written of any 
people. In scope it includes chapters on the origin, the history, the 
laws, the language, the literature and the characteristics of the 
Welsh. The authors are, of all men living, the ones best qualified 
for this particular task. Professor Rhys, who occupies the chair of 
Celtic in the University of Oxford, has long been known to scholars 
as a painstaking and judicious investigator of Celtic origins. For 
materials the authors have drawn freely from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Land in Wales and Monmouthshire and add 
much new matter that has been accumulated since the commission 
finished its work. The greater part of Chapter IX, on "The 
History of Land Tenure in Wales," was contributed by Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm, whose studies of the English village community long since 
made him the chief authority on such matters. 

The first four chapters, 117 pages, are devoted to ethnological 
and archaeological questions. The fifth chapter traces the history of 
Wales from Cadwalader to the Norman Conquest; and the sixth 
chapter is an admirable account of ancient laws and customs, clearly 
explaining the origin and contents of the surviving codes, and 
examining the evidences which they afford of an early metronymic 
organization of Welsh society. Chapters VII and VIII trace the 
history of the country from 1066 down to 1282, with especial 
attention to legal and constitutional development. A chapter on 
land tenure follows ; and the last four chapters treat of the religious 
movement, the educational movement, language and literature, and 
rural Wales at the present day. This arrangement is one that coolly 
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ignores the prejudices of " general " readers, who like connected 
stories or well-composed pictures ; but for the purposes of the scholar 
the author's alternation of history and careful analysis is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Criticism must be limited to a single point. It is disappointing 
that so accomplished a scholar as Professor Rhys has not been able 
to arrive at more definite conclusions upon the relations of the two 
great lingual divisions of the Celtic people — the Goidelic and the 
Brythonic — to the great cephalic divisions, namely, the long-headed 
Welshman and the broad-headed people of Brittany, survivals, re- 
spectively, of the prehistoric long-barrow men and the prehistoric 
round-barrow men. Apparently the Goidelic dialects, with their use 
of qu, are older than the Brythonic, with their substitution of / for 
qu, and Professor Rhys accepts this view ; and it is certain that the 
long-headed men were in Britain generations before the arrival of 
the broad-headed men. If, then, Celtic dialects were spoken at one 
time by both the long-heads and the broad-heads, it would be 
natural to look for survivals of the older dialect among the long- 
headed groups, and to find the later dialect associated with the 
broad-headed distribution. This is, in fact, what is found to-day. 
The broad-headed men never got so far west as Ireland and Manx ; 
and it is in Ireland, Man and the Scotch Highlands that the 
Goidelic or older Celtic tongue, survives. The Welsh of to-day are 
for the most part long-headed, but they speak the Brythonic dialect. 
The Brythonic dialect is that which is found also across the Channel 
in Brittany. 

It appears, accordingly, that the older Goidelic dialect is found 
associated only with the long-headed stock ; that the Brythonic 
is spoken by both long and broad-headed stocks, and that the 
broad-headed stock of Brittany speaks Brythonic only. It is, then, 
necessary to reexamine the long-accepted hypothesis, — to which 
Professor Rhys apparently clings, — that the broad-headed, gray- 
eyed eastern populations of Europe, which before the Christian 
era held possession of Switzerland, France and Belgium, and 
invaded Great Britain, bearing with them the bronze culture, were 
the original Celts. The alternative theory, that the first Celts were 
dolichocephalic, dark-haired and black-eyed, looks simpler. Pro- 
fessor Rhys, however, is confident that the long-headed, dark-haired 
type of Wales is Celtic only in speech and institutions, and that in 
physical features it is of Pictish origin ; and the Picts, he argues, 
were non-Aryan. This proposition, and the identification of the 
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original Celtic tongue with a broad-head, can be maintained if, and 
only if, there is reason to believe that the men who first spoke 
Celtic on the European continent, from the Garonne eastward to 
the valley of the Po, were broad-headed and blue-eyed men, who 
afterwards amalgamated with a Pictish or Iberian type, surviving 
from a neolithic age, and that it was the half-breed type thus pro- 
duced which carried a Goidelic dialect across the Channel into the 
British Isles ; for, as we have already said, round-headed men never 
got as far west as Ireland. These are the points upon which investi- 
gation must be focused before we can feel at all sure whether the 
original Celt was allied to the dark Mediterranean stocks or is to 
be identified with the broad-headed Alpine stock. If the former 
hypothesis turns out to be true, we shall have to conclude that the 
broad-headed Belgae and a broad-headed element among the Gauls 
were Celtic only to the extent that they had adopted a Celtic 
language from a people which they had conquered, and had trans- 
formed it from the Goidelic to the Brythonic form. 

On the whole, however, the weight of probability is on the side of 
Professor Rhys' views. Canon Taylor's argument that Lithuanian is 
the most archaic survival of Aryan speech, and that the broad-headed, 
blue-eyed Lithuanians are the purest surviving descendants of a primi- 
tive Aryan people, is difficult to overthrow. If we can accept it, we 
can at once assume the probability that at a very early period a stream 
of Lithuanian migration moved westward across central Europe, its 
speech slowly differentiating into Celtican and its blood, commin- 
gling with the dark Mediterranean or Iberian stock, imparting to the 
latter oftentimes a blue eye and a rosy complexion, but not greatly 
modifying the long head or the black hair ; and that, at a later time, 
another stream of Lithuanian migration moved westward across south- 
central Europe — dwelling long by the Swiss Lakes and in the valley 
of the Po, then in France, and finally in Belgium and Britain — trans- 
forming, meanwhile, the earlier Celtic speech into Brythonic and, 
crossing with a stock already mixed, producing the broad-headed 
Umbrian, Helvetian and French Celts. 

In any case, it is plain that we should no longer apply to a modern 
population the word Celt, without hyphenating it with some modify- 
ing term. The French and the north Italians are Celto-Latins, but 
the Irish, Manx, Highland Scotch and Welsh are Celto-Picts or 
Celto-Iberians. Franklin H. Giddings. 



